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— 
CHAPTER XXXII 


MarsToN LoRING was sitting at his 
writing-table, writing with an intentness 
which harmonised oddly with the sug- 
gestion of his evening dress—correct and 
up-to-date in the minutest particular. 
He had’ come rapidly out from the inner 
room two or three minutes before, evi- 
dently acting upon a recently - formed 
determination ; and he was writing now 
swiftly and decisively. Bat there was 
nothing of rashnes; or impulsiveness about 
his face or manner as he wrote; he was 
looking even keener, more calculating 
and cynical than usual. He finished his 
note, directed it with the same decision, 
pushed it aside, and, taking up an open 
letter which had been lying before him 
as he wrote, leant back in his chair, and 
began to reread it. The note, on which 
the ink was scarcely dry, was addressed 
to a broker in the City. The letter which 
he had taken up bore the postmark of 
a small town in South Africa, and was 
marked “ Private” and ‘‘ Urgent.” 

Three days had passed since Jalian’s 
explanation to his mother as to his re- 
lations with Miss Pomeroy. 


Marston Loring had come back from | 
South Africa three months before, with | 
the most skilfally constructed and re- 
‘liable machine. 


some very excellent machinery ready to his 
hand for the production of what would 
materially simplify and embellish his 
fature career—a large fortune. That the 
machinery was such as a man of honour 
would have hesitated to put in motion ; 





that the hands which worked it could 
hardly escape unstained ; affected him not 
at all, The stains were not. such as could 
be pointed at; it was hardly likely that 
they would be detected. Certain fellow 
mechanics were necessary to the pro- 
ceedings ; one of these he had: found in 
Ramsay; the other he had created, so 
to speak, in Julian Romayne. 

The first noticeable production of that 
machinery had. been that’ first decisive 
rise in ‘‘ Welcomes” at the end of Jane ; 
and since that time it had been worked— 
mainly by. the master-mechanics, Ramsay 
and Loring—with unceasing skill, energy, 
and unscrupulousness. Various causes 
had co-operated to prevent such a speedy 
consummation as Loring had anticipated 
when he told Julian that the inside’ of 
a month would see the end of the pro- 
ceedings. The month had gone by, and 
the shares, though they were now worth 
ten times as much as had been paid for 
them by the three in whose hands they 
now lay, had not yet touched the highest 
value to which it was proposed to raise 
them—to which they were rising, as a 
matter of fact, with ever - increasing 
rapidity. And yet, notwithstanding the 
apparent certainty that in another week 
his shares would have materially increased 
in value, the note which Loring had just 
written contained instructions for the 


| disposal of all his interest in the Welcome 
|Diamond Mining Company without fail 


on the following day. 
A very small stone will put out of gear 


A very small modicum 
of fact will reduce the most skilfal and 
elaborate fiction to its elements, The letter 
which Loring was studying now with 
knit brows and compressed lips brought 
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him private information, which he knew 
might be public property twenty-four 
hours later, to the effect that the Wel- 
come Diamond Mine was under water. 
As soon as that fact was generally made 
known, shares in the Company would 
be practically worthless. 

He folded the letter and sat for a 
moment tapping it meditatively against 
the table. He was thinking deeply; not 
now about the actual contents of the 
letter, but of a question which they had 
raised in his mind ; a question interwoven 
and complicated with other carefully-laid 
plans. Finally he threw the letter down 
on the table with a movement of sudden 
resolution. 

“TI must!” he said to himself. 
won’t do to risk a row.” 

He glanced hastily at his watch, and 
then drew out a sheet of note-paper and 
wrote rapidly : 


“Tt 


“DEAR JULIAN,—Be here to-morrow at 
ten sharp. Don’t fail. Yours, 
“MarsToN LorRING.” 


He directed the letter to Julian Ro- 
mayne, Esq., and then rose quickly, took 
up the hat and light overcoat lying on a 
chair near him, and went out with the 
letter in his hand. At the porter’s lodge 
he stopped. ‘Get this sent by hand this 
evening,” he said, giving the man the 
letter addressed to Julian. The other 
letter he posted himself as he passed along 
the Strand. 

He was on his way to dine in Curzon 
Street, and among his subsequent engage- 
ments for the evening the Academy soirés 
occupied a preminent place. 

It was neatly twelve o’clock when he 
arrived at Burlington House, and the 
vestibule and staircase were alike crowded 
with people going up and coming down 
smiling, nodding, and generally obstruct- 
ing the way, with a bland oblivion of any 
but their own individual rights to a passage. 

At the foot of the stairs Loring was 
seized upon and absorbed in a portentous 
obstruction, of which the centre figure 
was Mrs. Halse, a truly electrifying figure 
in a painfully fashionable evening frock of 
a brilliant green. 

“I was just looking for a man,” she 
said, in her usual strident tones. ‘ They 
get such an extraordinary lot of people 
together here that picking out any one 
one knows is like looking for a needle in 
a bundle of hay. I suppose nobody ever 








did look for a needle in a bundle of hay, 
by-the-bye, Mr. Halse isn’t here, of 
course "—Mr. Halse was seldom known to 
appear in public, and when he did so, his 
meek presence was obviously entirely de- 
void of interest for his wife—‘‘and I’m 
looking after Hilda Compton; her hus- 
band’s coming to fetch her, but he doesn’t 
care about her going about alone. Quite 
right, too, I tell him,” she added, with a 
laugh. “ But of course it won’t last.” 
Hilda Compton, a three months’ bride, 
was standing by looking like a Hilda 
Newton who had been born and bred in the 


centre of London society, daring in dress, 


self- possessed in manner, audaciously 
pretty in face. 

She echoed Mrs. Halse’s laugh, and the 
latter went on, to Loring: 

“You can come upstairs with us. It’s 
such a bore not to have a man!” and 
turning, led the way. 

That characteristic feature in her voci- 
ferous personality—Mrs, Halse’s hobbies— 
had become crystallised to a great extent 
since Hilda Newton’s engagement and 
marriage into a passion for matrimonial 
affairs ; not necessarily for match-making ; 
match-marring was quite as keen an 
interest with her, 

The comments with which she beguiled 
their way into the first room were mainly 
called forth by the young men and maidens 
of her acquaintance who happened to 
catch her eye, and whom she suspected of 
mutual likings or loathings. They had 
drifted half-way across the room without 
coming within speaking distance of any 
one they knew, when Mrs, Halse broke off 
in an energetically-whispered account of a 
certain pretty young woman’s partiality 
for—according to Mrs, Halse—an un- 
responsive young man, and exclaimed 
suddenly : 

* That’s Maud Pomeroy over there, isn’t 
it? It’s my belief that she wears those 
ridiculous white dresses so that people 
may have something to remember her 
by. There’s nothing in her face, that’s 
certain !” 

Loring glanced through the doorway 
into the other room, to where Miss 
Pomeroy, in white silk, was smiling very 
prettily upon a young man who was 
obviously, if his countenance was to be 
relied upon, making inane remarks to her. 
He was a very rich young man, and he 
had lately succeeded to a title. Loring 
smiled rather enigmatically, 

“It is surely impossible to associate two 
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such dissimilar ideas as artifice and Miss 
Pomeroy—oil and water, you know.” 

“ Milk and water, you mean!” put in 
Mrs. Compton, with a laugh. 

Mrs. Halse responded to the little 
witticism with obstreperous hilarity, and 
then turned suddenly and confidentially to 
Loring, and spoke in an eager semi- 
whisper : 

‘* Now, perhaps you can tell me,” she 
said ; ‘‘nobody who knows her seems to 
have been able to pick up anything—not 
that she has any intimate friends, that 
kind of girl never has. But you know 
him, and men gossip much more than 
women, when all’s said and done. Has she 
behaved infamously to him, or has he 
behaved infamously to her?” 

‘‘Has who behaved infamously to 
whom?” said Loring, smiling. 

Mrs. Halse unfurled her fan, and began 
- waft it vigorously and excitedly to and 
ro. 

“You do know something about it!” 
she exclaimed. ‘ Hilda, he wouldn’t fence 
like that unless he knew something. But 
you’re not going to get out of it like that,” 
she continued, addressing herself again to 
Loring. “Tl tell you plainly of whom I 
am talking, and you'll tell me plainly what 
has happened. Maud Pomeroy is the she, 
and young Romayne is the he. Now, then.” 

“TI give you my word that I know 
nothing about it.” 

‘IT don’t believe you,” was the answer, 
given with uncompromising vigour and 
directness. ‘Good heavens! Somebody 
must know something about it. A month 
ago the Romaynes and the Pomeroys were 
never apart. You couldn’t go into a room 
without seeing him making eyes at her 
and her simpering up at him, and their 
respective mammas exchanging confidences 
in corners, I was within an ace of con- 
gratulating them all round heaps of times. 
I lived with my mouth open to do it, so to 
speak ; they all scemed so keen about it, 
it was evidently a matter for fervent con- 
gratulation. Though why Mrs. Pomeroy 
should have cared about it I can’t think!” 
this parenthetically. ‘He won't have 
anything of his own while his mother 
lives. I suppose Maud fancied him! It’s 
my belief that that poor woman daren’t 
call her soul her own where Miss Maud is 
concerned !” 

Mrs. Halse paused, but only for the 
purpose of taking breath. That very 
necessary process being accomplished she 
continued her summary of the position : 








“‘ Then she goes to atay with prospective 
mamma-in-law, and we all stand on tip- 
toe and hold our breath. She spends a 
fortnight there, and the next thing we 
know is that the whole affair is apparently 
off! Off, if you please! No more making 
of eyes, no more simperings, no more 
confidences. And no explanation of any 
sort or kind. Mr. Loring, I cannot stand 
it, and I insist on knowing what you 
know.” 

‘* Mrs. Halse, you do know what I know 
—that is—nothing.” 

If a large and smart lady could by any 
possibility permit herself to stamp a large 
an heavy foot in the midst of a crowded 
and fashionable assembly, Mrs. Halse 
stamped hers at that moment. She gazed 
for an instant into Loring’s imperturbable 
face, and then, becoming convinced of his 
sincerity, she turned to Mrs, Compton with 
a gesture of despair. 

“Hilda!” she said, “if somebody 
doeen’t find out something soon, I shall 
die of suspense !” 

As it seemed not improbable from her 
demeanour at the moment that she would 
obviate the chances of such a calamity by 
hurling herself upon one of the objects of 
her interest and wresting a solution of the 
mystery from him or her by main force, it 
was perhaps as well that at that moment a 
temporary distraction presented itself in 
the shape of a popular actor. Mrs. Halse 
was very fond of popular actors ; they had 
been a hobby with her at one time, And 
in the movement and breaking up of the 
group which ensued, Loring drifted quietly 
away. 

He had made his way gradually into the 
big room, when he suddenly quickened his 
steps and began to thread his way skilfully 
and rapidly through the crowd. Mrs, 
Romayne was standing on the opposite side 
of the room, smiling an invitation to him 
to come and speak to her. 

Mrs. Romayne had not been looking her 
best lately. Somehow the piquant style 
and daring colour which she affected 
hardly suited her as they had been wont 
to do, To-night there was a tired look 
upon her face which seemed to reveal some 
recently-traced lines about her mouth; 
lines of intense and almost dogged deter- 
mination; and to her restless, sparkling 
eyes, if she allowed them a moment's 
repose, there came a certain haggard look, 
which had seemed for the last three days 
to lie only just beneath the surface. Bat 
these were subtle, hardly perceptible points, 
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and for the rest she remained a noticeably 
attractive woman of the most pronounced 
artificial type. 

“ Where's the boy ?” said Loring easily, 
when they had shaken hands, “Is he 
here ¢” 

Mrs, Romayne shook her head and 
laughed. 

“No!” she said. “He rather bars the 
soirés, A mistake, I think. Ooe must 
take it for what it is, of course; an omnium- 
gatherum of a perfectly preposterous 
nature ; looked at from that point of view 
it’s not unfunny! Do look at that girl 
over there! She thinks her garment is a 
revelation to all beholders ! ” 

“ So it is,” returned Loring drily. 

Mrs. Romayne laughed, and dropped 
the glasses with which she had been 
coolly surveying the garment in question. 

“That was rather obviour, wasn’t it?” 
she said gaily. “ By-the-bye, did you 
want to see Julian?” 

There was a moment’s pause after 
Loring had replied, pleasantiy enough, in 
the negative, and then Mrs. Romayne 
looked up at him suddenly, and said : 

“Tt’s frightfully hot in here, don’t you 
think? Suppose we try one of the less 
popular rooms?” She stopped a moment, 
and then added with her most artificial 
laugh : * Of course, you gather from that 
that I'm going to victimise you again ? 
Yes; I do want a little quiet talk with 
you. Who'd be a conspirator?” 

There was nothing of the unwilling 
victim, at least, in Loring’s tone or manner 
as he deprecated her words. Nor was 
there either reluctance or tedium in his 
face as he followed her through the room. 
On the contrary, it was almost lighted up 
by an expression of sudden purpose. 

Mrs. Romayne led the way to the almoat 
deserted miniature room, and they began to 
walk slowly up and down, to all intents and 
purposes alone together. There seemed to 
be no particular point to Mrs. Romayne’s 
desire for a private conference with her 
fellow - conspirator. She talked about 
Julian; talked abont him carelessly, 
artificially, but with a persistence which 
only another mother could have under- 
atood ; slipping in little questions now and 
then on all sorts of details connected with 
that business side of a man’s life, as to 
which she said, “ women are always so in 
the dark,” and reverting again and again 
to her satisfaction and reliance in his 
mentor. 

“It’s rather absurd to quote those 





ridiculous old proverbs,” she said at last, | 
laughing affectedly, “ but isn’t there one, 
or a fable, or something, about a duck 
whose chickens—no, a hen whose chickens, 
it would be, wouldn’t it?—would take to 
the water, and agitated her awfully because 
she couldy’t go after them? That’s exactly 
what I feel like, I assure you. And I look 
upon you as an exceptionally sensible water- 
bird who is also at home on the land—a 
kind of connecting link. Humiliating 
similes, aren’t they 4” 

Loring smiled in answer to her laugh. 
Bat his tone as he answered her was rather 
grave. 

“Not by any means humiliating as far 
as I am concerned,” he said; “for you 
assume a certain amount of sympathy 
between yourself and me, May I tell you 
what a pleasure that idea gives me?” 

He spoke slowly and deliberately, and 
Mrs. Romayne started slightly. She 
glanced up at his face for an instant, un- 
furling her fan, and using it gently, as 
though the movement were an outlet for 
some sort of faint agitation. Loring was 
not looking at her, his eyes were fixed for 
the moment on the opposite wall, and his 
profile told her nothing. Thero was a 
hardly perceptible pause, and then he 
went on, with an admirable mixture of 
deference, admiration—the depth of which 
seemed the greater in that it was rather 
suggested than expressed—and the practical 
confidence of a man of the world. 


“Don’t think that I am underrating 
Jalian,” he said, ‘or that my regard for 
him personally is anything but a very 
warm and sincere affair, when I tell you 
that it is a long time now since Julian has 
figured in my thoughts as anything but 


his mother’s son. Because he is his 
mother’s son there are very few things I 
would not do for him, very little trouble I 
would not take for him.” 

He hardly paused. Mrs. Romayne rather 
broke in on his speech with a little high- 
pitched laugh. 

“ That’s very kind and flattering,” she 
said, and there was something astonish- 
ingly hasty and nervous in the way she 
spoke. 

“IT hope it doesn’t come upon you quite 
as a surprise,” answered Loring, with the 
slightest suggestion of a cynical smile 
unseen by Mrs. Romayne. ‘I hope it 
doesn’t need any words of mine to show 
you what I have tried to show you in 
more practical ways. 
moe with a great deal of confidence, and j, 
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you have honoured me still further by 
putting it in my power to be of some 
slight service to you. Will you not give 
me still further powers in that direction ? 
Will you not make our interests practically 
one by becoming my wife?” 

He turned to her as he finished, and in 
spite of the admirable composure and 
deference with which he had spoken, his 
eyes were very eager and elated, almost as 
though with anticipated triumph. 

Mrs, Romayne met his eyes, and stood 
for a moment gazing into them speechless 
and motionless, as though the blank as- 
tonishment written on every line of her 
face had absolutely paralysed her. 

“Mr. Loring!” she said at last, and 
there was an almost bewildered remon- 
strance in her low, astonished tone. ‘ My 
dear Mr, Loring!” 

“One moment,” he interposed quickly. 
Of course, I don’t ask you to look upon it 
as anything but a question of expediency 
and mutual goodwill and esteem. We are 
both of us very well aware that London is 
not Arcadia. You won’t consider it brutal 
frankness on my part, I’m sure, if I tell 
you that from a financial point of view our 
positions are not unequal. I have been 
exceptionally fortunate lately, and I can 
offer you an income of about five thousand 
a year. And if a man’s assistance and 
support counts for something in your life, 
as I hope it may——” 

Mrs. Romayne interrupted him, With 
all the tact and practicality of a woman of 
the world, she had mastered her amaze- 
ment and was mistress of the situation. 
She spoke kindly and composedly, with 
jast that touch of delicate concern which 
the occasion demanded. 

‘Don’t say any more, please ; it is really 
quite impossible.” 

A sudden flash of surprise passed across 
Marston Loring’s face, and he paused a 
moment, his keen eyes fixed scrutinisingly 
on her face. He was trying to detect there 
some signs of that coquetry or affectation 
of reluctance which be believed must surely 
underlie her words. His scrutiny failed to 
detect anything of the kind, however, and 
an unpleasant glitter came into his eyes. 

“Impossible is a rather curt word,” he 
said. ‘ May I ask you to amplify it?” 

He saw the colour rise beneath her paint 
as she answered : 

“T have not the faintest intention of 
marrying, in the first place. And even if 
there were not innumerable other reasons 
against what you propose, I’m afraid I 





have no fancy for making myself ridiculous! 
Oh, of course I am well aware” —she 
laughed a little—“ that in my capacity of 
silly old mother I am as ridiculous as any 
woman need be. But really, I cannot add 
another farcical part to that farcical réle.” 

“ And that farcical part would be %” 
enquired Loring. 

“That of the old wife of a young 
husband,” she answered with artificial 
mirtb, ‘Mr. Loring, I am really sorrier, 
if you are indeed disappointed, than I can 
tell you. If you have thought that I 
encouraged you—— But that is too utterly 
preposterous! I have considered you 
simply as my son’s friend —almost my 
son’s contemporary—a young man with an 
exceptionally wise and reliable head. Cer- 
tainly not as a young man who would be 
foolish enough to want to marry a woman 
old enough to be his mother.” 

Loring’s lips were rather thin, and his 
eyes glittered dangerously. As she stood 
looking at him then with a certain soften- 
ing excitement about her face, there was 
no slightest suggestion of age about her, 
nothing but an admirably developed and 
preserved maturity. And Loring was a 
young man in nothing but years. 

“ That is a mere form of words, if you 
will pardon my saying so,” he said, and 
his voice was dangerously quiet and con- 
trolled. ‘‘ There is difference between us 
in years, of course, but that goes for no- 
thing. In experience, in knowledge of the 
world, if I may say so, the difference 
between us is practically nil. I am, as 
you say, your son’s friend. Bat is that a 
reason for refusing me a larger form of the 
right which you yourself have pressed 
upon me, to watch over him and to 
supplement your care where it must in- 
evitably fall short? For Jalian’s sake!” 

He was confronting her now, looking 
straight down at her, and as he spoke the 
last words, all the concern and agitation, 
partly affected, partly real, with which her 
face had been moved, vanished before a 
set expression of unalterable resolution. 

‘For Jalian’s sake,” she said, in a low, 
decisive voice, “ it is impossible.” 

He stood for a moment watching her, 
all the evil of his face standing out in 
intense relief, and then he made a slight, 
cold gesture of acquiescence. 

“May I take you back into the large 
room?” he said. 7 

She held out her hand to him with an 
eager little gesture of apology and appeal. 

“ We are friends still?” she murmured. 
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And the murmur was almost pathetically 
genuine in its anxiety, “It makes no 
difference ?” 

Loring’s mouth was not good to look at 
as he answered in a tone absolutely desti- 
tute of expression : 

“ Certainly not !” 





THE OLD BATH ROAD. 


A PLEASANT kind of mystery about 
the old Bath road seems to invite ex- 
ploration. Has anything been heard of 
it since that fatal day when the last of 
its mail coaches was ignominiously hoisted 
upon a railway-truck and drawn in 
triumph behind its successful rival, a 
Great Western engine, to do duty be- 
tween some country station and a neigh- 
bouring town? Great was the fall of 
this fine highway, second to none in 
the kingdom in the volume of its traffic; 
crowded from morning till night with 
a succession of vehicles, with Royalties 
and their galloping attendants, with 


Dukes in their blue ribands and stars, 
with fashionable dames and high - bora 
beauties, hurrying from balls in London 


to masquerades at Bath. Four-horse 
coaches were hardly ever out of sight, 
stage waggons crawled steadily along 
one after the other, with their gaily- 
caparisoned teams and jingling bells. 
From midnight to early dawn there 
was still subdued life and bustle, under 
the quiet stars or in the hurly-burly 
of wind and rain. The road gleamed 
with the dazzling lamps of the night 
mails ; urgent posts dashed to and fro; 
lights flitted aboyt in ‘the great ranges 
of stables where stood the horses already 
harnessed for the mail, and pricking their 
ears at the sound of the distant horn. 
And the waggoners were astir while 
Charles’s wain still shone brightly over- 
head, and getting ready for the road 
with subdued clanking of harness and 
rattle of buckets. 

And is there nothing left to show 
for all this once busy life? Are there 
no stories, familiar or untold, of this 
most ancient highway—a road that was 
famous long before coaches came into 
being, and that follows pretty nearly 
the track of Roman highways? Any- 
how, let ua try it for a spell. And to-day 
we stand at what was one of the most 
bustling corners out of London, just 


after we have passed through Hounslow | 





High Street, that is hung with inn-signs 
like an old hall with banners. On one 
side all is new, with a fine new bank 
and a grandiose avenue of tall new 
houses, and a label pointing to the 
Metropolitan District station. But on 
the other side is a real glimpse of the 
old times in a picturesque little inn, 
with a couple of trees in front just 
bursting into leaf, and benches and 
tables for tired wayfarers, and the old 
sign-post like a quintain, with the old- 
fashioned Blue Bell dangling from one 
of its arms, as if in challenge to any 
passing horseman to run a tilt at it. 
And there is an obelisk and a tall lamp 
with a drinking-fountain below, the whole 
doing duty also as a finger-post, which 
should point the way here to Salisbury, 
Exeter, and even to “famed Bolerium, 
cape of storms,” otherwise the Land’s 
End, and there to Bath and Bristol. 
As times go the direction only extends 
to Staines and Reading; but a little 
further along the right-hand road there 
is a label “Bath Road,” which would 
settle the matter if there were any 
doubt as to the way. 

What a thrill it would give to see 
the four-horse coaches which have been 
racing up to this point, now parting to 
right and left, the drivers saluting each 
other across the triangular green that parts 
the two great roads! There would not be 
long to wait, for in the prime of the 
coaching times a four-horse coach would 
pass one way or the other about every 
five minutes during the day. Then there 
were the night mails, eight of which 
passed through Hounslow to Bristol, Bath, 
Gloucester, and Stroud on the right ; and on 
the left to Exeter, Yeovil, Poole; with the 
* Qaicksilver ” flying mail, to other western 
towns. One foggy night, a coachman re- 
lates, in Harris’s ‘‘Coaching Days,” as he 
was driving the Exeter mail past Houns- 
low Corner, another four-horse coach, of 
which he knew nothing, ranged up along- 
side him. But he recognised the driver, and, 
with a half-sarcastic “Good night, Harry,” 
whipped up his horses to take the lead. 
“ Why, Charlie,” shouted the other, ‘‘ what 
are you doing on my road?” But it was 
Harry who had taken the wrong road in 
the fog with the Bath mail, and who might 
well have driven on till he came to the 
turnpike at Staines Bridge, 

Bat there is no danger of our making a 
like mistake, The Bath road lies before 
us broad and open, and lined on each side 
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with pleasant villas and terraces. A new 
church with a handsome spire rises among 
the villas. And this is Hounslow Heath 
of ancient fame. And it is stil] Hounslow 
Heath when we have passed this bit of 
London in retreat and have reached the 
open country, A trumpet-call that issues 
from a dark mass of buildings over there 
reminds us that Hounslow Barracks is still 
a going concern, and may recall the camps 
innumerable and marchings and counter- 
marchings, in mimic contest as well as in 
deadly earnest, of which the old heath has 
been the field. And here is Hounslow 
Barracks station, of the neatly District 
order, with its suggestions of Charing 
Cross and the Mansion House, but really 
quiet and rural, and the best starting-place 
for any pedestrian who would make the 
acquaintance of the old Bath road. 

Wide are the fields on either side of us, 
the fences few and far apart. Great ex- 
panses of market-gardens have replaced 
the barren heath; here we have the scent 
of acres of spring onions, there the sweet 
breath of wallflowers and gillyflowers. If 


the horizon is low and bounded by an in- 
definite fringe of scrubby trees, the sky is 


grand in its broken masses, its burst of 
light, its cavernous recesses, its silvery 
folds of fantastic vapours, As might be 
expected, the old coaching inns are plenty 
as blackberries on the road. Now it is 
the “ Duke of Cambridge,” with a football 
field in the rear ; “‘ Qaeen Victoria” follows 
the Duke,” and then an inn that pro- 
claims itself the half-way house to Windsor 
Castle, ten and a half miles each way. Next 
the ‘‘Traveller’s Friend,” and the “ Jolly 
Waggoner,” suggesting that jovial customer 
as he sits drinking with the landlord and 
his friends, while the huge tilted waggon is 
drawn up alongside and the stout horses are 
munching their oats in the stable. Except 
for such associations the road may seem a 
| trifle dull, till after a mile or two its pain- 
fully straight course is exchanged for a 
graceful curve, and wispy trees are re- 
placed by a sweep of groves and avenues, 
with an old-fashioned red-brick mansion 
showing among park-like meadows, And 
a broad avenue of limes leads directly 
from the high-road to pleasant Cranford 
village, as quiet and peaceable as ever, 
with a nica old church where sleeps 
“worthy” Mr. Faller and other worthies 
of a quiet, unexciting kind. 

But the great Bath road did not trouble 
itself about little Cranford, but passed 
over Cranford Bridge, where a bright little 





fishy-looking stream murmurs beneath; a 
little stream that once neatly drowned a 
poet—no less a one than Alexander Pope, 
who, returning from visiting M. de Vol- 
taire at the house of his friend Lord 
Bolingbroke, which lies just overt here in 
Harlington, was upset in crossing the ford 
and soused up to “ the knots of his periwig.” 

Facing each other close to the bridge 
are two more old coaching inns, the 
“ White Hart” and the “‘ Berkeley Arms,” 
and this last reminds us that we are now 
in the domains of that powerful West 
Country family which has shown through 
86 many generations the wild, headstrong 
temper of the old Danish Viking. The 
Fitzhardings got a grant of Cranford at the 
time of the Reformation, when the poor 
knights of St. John, its former poszessors, 
were ousted from their many pleasant 
retreats, More inns are dotted along the 
road, and then we coms to Harlington 
Corner, once well known along the road. 
And now we begin to understand what a 
“corner” is in the coaching vocabulary—a 
place where roads divide, and where there 
is generally a corner of green turf and a 
direction post, and invariably a “ corner” 
public-house. And about the house at 
Harlington Corner—you may put on the 
“H” or drop it as you please—there was 
once a pretty dust with a whirl of coaches 
and postchaises, quiet as it is now, and out 
of the cloud came one day the regular Bath 
coach, with its regular driver, who pulled 
up his horses before the inn. Now, the 
* Corner ” was not in the bill as a stopping- 
place for this particular Bath coach. The 
stops were a matter of arrangement with inn- 
keepers, who were generally sharers in the 
risks and profits of horsing the coaches, and 
a coackman who pulled up at the wrong 
house was looked upon as “ giving away” 
his owners, But William, with a wink anda 
nudge to his box seat—a capital fellow, who 
from his knowledge of coaches and horses 
must have been one of the cloth—swung 
himself down, and responding to the mute 
invitation, the “box seat” followed him 
into a snug little room, where a foaming 
tankard and a prime round of beef awaited 
the faithless driver, while the inn waiters 
busily solicited orders from the thiraty 
passengers. A second foaming tankard 
speedily arrived for the coachman’s friend ; 
but there wers no knives and forks, The 
want was speedily supplied from the 
coachman’s capacious pocket. And then 
the box seat revealed himself. He was 
Mr, Chaplin, the chief proprietor of the 
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coach, of that and of many hundreds of 
other coaches, and of thousands of horses, 
the leviathan of those coaching daye. He 
could have put up with a thumb bit, but 
the knife and fork was a little too stiff. 
They denoted a constant habit of knifing 
and forking at unauthorised places. And 
William had to seek another coach box, 
and was no more known on the old Bath 
road. It was by such attention to detail 
that Chaplin was enabled to pile up a 
handsome fortune by coaching, while, 
instead of being ruined, he was vastly 
enriched by the advent of railways, found- 
ing the great carrying firm of Chaplin and 
Horne, and leaving a good name and 
splendid estate to his descendants. 

Even as far as this and beyond stretched 
the wide expanse of waste all known as 
Hounslow Heath, which had for centuries 
been feared by travellers as the especial 
haunt of the highwayman. The road 
is really lonely after we leave the Corner, 
and a story or two of the brigands of other 
days would not come amizs, And at this 
moment we come in sight of a real old 
coaching house, the ‘ Three Magpiss ”— 
birds that have hardiy moulted a feather 
for all the changes of the times—and still 
well known to the beanfeasters of the 
period. It was a quarter of a mile 
beyond the " Magpies,” just at the turn of 
the road there, that Jack Mellish was 
murdered about a century ago. Mellish, 
Bosanquet, and other eminent City men 
had gone down in the morning to hunt 
with the Royal buckhounds, The King 
hearing they were coming ordered out a 
specially good stag, and a capital run they 
had, and dinéd together jovially at the 
‘‘ Castle,” Salthill ; to drive home in the 
ccol of the evening. Before the carriage 
reached the “ Magpies” it was attacked by 
three armed footpads, and on Mellish 
showing some hesitation in giving up his 
purse he was shot through the head, while 
the ruffians decamped with their booty 
unmolested. Méellish was taken to the 
‘“* Magpies,” and died there in the course 
of the night, the surgeon who had been 
sent for from Hounslow having been 
stopped and robbed by the same gang. 

Townsend and the other Bow Street 
runners pursued the trail of the gang in 
vain. The footpad, indeed, was more to 
be dreaded than the highwayman, being 
generally more desperate and truculent, 
while there was a kind of code of manners 
among the mounted fraternity, who held a 
much higher position. Thus Peter Pindar, 





narrating the arrest of poor Sir Joseph 
Banks—on this very road, by the way, but 
nearer Hounslow—while gathering plants 
for his herbarium : 

“Sirs, I’m no highwayman!” exclaimed the 

knight. 

** No—there,” rejoined the runners, ‘“‘ you are 

right, 

A footpad only.” 

Dr. Shelton was a famous practitioner 
along this road about the year 1732, a 
qualified surgeon and well connected, whom 
drink and extravagance had brought to the 
highway—an excellent fellow, always cour- 
teous to ladies, and who robbed with grace 
and discretion. Parsons, sometimes called 
the Hounslow Highwayman, was a later 
practitioner, the son of a baronet, a former 
Eton boy, aristocratically connected. He 
had served in the navy and in the army, 
had married a beautiful heiress, had spent 
her fortune in gambling, and now gambled 
away all he took on the highway. He 
came té Tyburn at last, deserted by all but 
his long-suffering wife. 

We have all a sneaking kindness for the 
highwayman, such a picturesque figure as 
he is, when he rides forth in the dusk of 
evening on his bonny black mare, wrapped 
in his horseman’s coat, with black wig, 
cocked hat, and crape mask. Yet there is 
death at his heart, a gallows in immediate 
prospect, and blank despair as to the future, 
Such was the mood of the novice, like one 
Barkwith, the son of a gentleman of 
fortune in the Isle of Ely, as he took to 
Hounslow Heath one November day, about 
four o'clock in the afternoon, hoping to 
replace some trust money he had borrowed 
to pay debts of honour, he being manager 
to a Chancery solicitor in Lincoln’s Inn. 
He stopped a coach, the inmates emptied 
their pockets, Alas for him! there was 
among them only a handful of silver. He 
rode away overwhelmed, was pursued and 
captured, and was hanged within a month 
of his unlucky sally, making a penitent 
speech at Tyburn, and warning his hearers 
to “avoid the company of young gentle- 
men who belong to Inns of Court, who are 
the most wicked of any.” 

Another unlucky ’prentice hand essayed 
to stop my Lord Berkeley on Hounslow 
Heath, as in chaise and four his lordship | 
was driving to his seat at Cranford. A 
servant rode up and shot the highwayman 
dead, who proved to be a genteel young 
fellow, a Welshman, who was learning 
some business in town. A more lucky 
fellow was Maclaine, of good Highland 
blood and the son of a minister, and the 
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brother of one who translated Mosheim’s 
“Church History.” He 10bbed Horace 
Walpole, when his pistol went off by 
accident, and afterwards Lord Eglinton on 
the Heath after a brisk running fight. 
The Earl recognised the man, but would 
not appear against him. He was a fine 
dashing fellow, who lodged in Pall Mall 
and kept good company. And he made 
edifying end at Tyburn, much 


A laughing, dashing highwayman was 
“Gentleman Harry ”"—one Simms, whose 
previous adventures might have sobered 
{ him. He had been transported, sold for a 
slave, a sailor, a privateersman, and finally 
a midshipman on a British man-of-war— 
and might have lived to be Admiral 
Simms. But this was too tame for Harry. 
He deserted, borrowed a saddle and bridle, 
stole a horse further ov, and made for 
London along the Bath road, On the way 
he robbed a postchaise and the Bristol 
coach, and after that became a regular 
frequenter of the Heath. Ocse day he 
— a Mr. Sleep, who grumbled at his 
oss, 

“ Why,” said Harry, ‘if I hadn’t robbed 
4 you there’s two others waiting for you. 
} But if you meet them say ‘Thomas,’ and 
they will let you pass.” 

Poor Mr, Sleep rode on bleating out 
“Thomas” to every one he met, and was 
nearly beaten for his pains by some gentle- 
men who felt themselves insulted. But 
when he explained matters they laughed, 
and gues:ed that he had met Gentleman 
Harry. And poor Harry met death even 
4 blithely at Tyburn Tree, 

Bold rvffians, too, were Simpson and 
Stawkine, with their pal, Wilson, who 
stopped the Bristol mail, bound the post- 
boy who rode with it, and left him in a 
ditch just outside Colnbrook. But the 
Post Office tracked them out; Wilson 
turned King’s evidence, and the other two 
suffered. After that an armed guard 
rode with the postboy, One of these 
very guards, a Dragoon, robbed the Bath 
stage on the road, and was hanged for it. 

By the time mail coaches came in the 
mounted highwayman was practically ex- 
tinct; but some clever fellows, four of 
them, robbed the Bristol mail in 1820. 
They booked the inside places on the 
night mail, and worked all the night 
through till they had opened the strong 
boxes under the seats which held the 
mail- bags, and extracted all valuable 

contents, 











Bat Hounslow Heath comes to an end 
at last; we feel that we have passed it 
from the change in the landscape, and the 
softer tints of our surroundings. Purple 
hiils rise on the distant horizon, and among 
masses of trees rises a village spire, with 
village roofs around it. And then the 
road declines into a kind of boundless 
watery plain, yet fertile and well planted 
with trees, while the road shows many 
turns and corners, with groups of tall old 
elms and warm tiled roofs among bridges 
and watercourses. In one of these plea- 
sant corners is an old inn which bears 
the somewhat incomprehensible sign of 
the “ Peggy Bedford.” 

‘And who was Peggy, anyhow?” we 
may ask, as we pause for refreshment 
beneath the twin elms that form a shady 
porch to the old house. 

Some workmen who have paused in the 
same shady refuge, and put down their 
baskets of tools, hear the question, and 
the eldest of the party replies : 

“Ah! she was a good old soul was 
Peggy Bedford. And as for the coaching 
business they talk about, she was through 
it all. All the Windsor coaches, and the 
Bath coaches, and the coaches from 
everywhera come past here in her time, 
and Royalties, bless you, as thick as black- 
berries ; and Peggy knowed ’em all, and 
they knowed Peggy, and had a pleasant 
word for her. There was one day,” con- 
tinued honest Ber, sinking his voice 
reverently, “’twas the time Her Majesty 
had her first infant, and they brought that 
babe along in a carriage-and-four—or per- 
haps ’twas six—and Peggy comes out and 
curtsies low, and the carriage pulls up, 
and the nuss—as was quite a real lady, 
mind you, so I’ve heard—she says, ‘ Here, 
Peggy, you shall hold the baby,’ and put 
that ’ere blessed infant into Peggy’s arms, 
And Peggy held that Royal infant in her 
arme, so she did.” 

In truth, Peggy was one of those brave 
souls such as these old coaching houses not 
unfrequently produced, as some of us who 
are becoming old stagers may remember in 
the sweet long ago. Excellent housewives, 
capable managers, accustomed to rule a 
train of servants and auxiliaries, regular 
and irregular, with tact that conciliated all 
tanks and classes, such women brought 
prosperity to the door, and would retain it 
as a permanent guest, till suddenly came the 
killing frost. Then the fine old coaching inns 
that had been asgood an estate asthe squire’s 
were reduced to the status of a roadside 
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tavern on a deserted road. But some, like 
Peggy, bravely met the change, and piecing 
together fragments of their old extensive 
trade, kept up the reputation of the old 
house, and thanks to beanfeasts, club 
dinners, and the growing love of country 
excursions, ended bravely in the old arm- 
chair from which so long the old house had 
beea ruled with kindly sway. Such was 
Peggy Bedford of the ‘King’s Head,” Long- 
ford, who died in 1859, and who is remem- 
bered by many of the villagers, and who thus 
forms a link between this present day and 
the old coaching age. 

There are thatched cottages on the way, 

and bridges every hundred yards or so, for 
it is a little Holland that we have reached, 
intersected with the various channels of 
the River Coln, or Cole: 
Cole, whose dark streams his flowery islands lave. 
But it is the Holland of the old Dutch 
landscapes, with stately chateaux and lofty 
groves rising above the placidly flowing 
streame, and a fine avenue of elms leads us 
right up to Colnbrook. Running streams 
are everywhere; each pleasant little coun- 
try houze has its own little bridge, and its 
garden, perhaps, forms an island to itself, 
where you might bob for eels from your 
snug summer-house door. And here we 
meet with Joe the gardener, who has 
known the place for forty years, and is of 
opinion that Colnbrook must have been a 
wonderful fine place at one time. And 
doubtless so it was, and it is a wonderful 
old place now for any one who has an eye 
for such things. First there is the bridge 
which spans the deep but narrow main 
stream of the Coln, and which forms the 
division of the counties. Here in the 
centre one foot is in Middlesex and the 
other in Bucks. And, the bridge once 
crossed, you are in a very interesting old 
town, with memories that go back to some 
exciting episodes in English history. 

Now, where did King John put up when 
he came this way to sign Magna Charta ? 
Why, at Colnbrook, to be sure, where they 
show you his palace to this day. And a 
very interesting old building it is ; now an 
inn called the “Star and Garter,” a Tudor 
building as to its chief parts, but with 
foundations probably more ancient. And 
over the lush meadows, beyond the willows 
and the alders, flows Father Thames his 
stream, where Magna Charta Island divides 
his waves. 

Oar friend Joo, who has guided ua to 
this interesting old houce, hore shakes his 
head. Ah, there’s more wonderful things 





in Colnbrook yet! Did you ever hear of 
the copper where they boiled people? Why, 
that was at the ‘' Hospridge.” The copper 
itself, alas, is gone, part of the old house 
has been pulled down, but the grand old 


chimney -stack yet remains at one end,- 


where traditionally the fatal copper stood. 
The house to which the story attaches 
is the “Ostrich,” a very nice old inn 
with a parlour of panelled oak as dark 
and mysterious as you please, And it is 
a very noble old house, now partly divided 
into shops and tenements, where Qaeen 
Elizabeth is said to have slept at times ; 
and she might very well have done so, for 
the house is earlier than her times. The 
foundation of it, in all probability, was one 
of the old guest houses, established on this 
great highway to the west, who can say 
when, but existing in 1106, when Milo 
Crispin gave to the Abbot of Abingdon 
“quoddam hospitium in via Londoniz 
apud Colebroc”; and without drawing too 
heavy a draft upon credulity, it would be 
easy to imagine how the “ Hospice” would 
be corrupted into “ Ospige ” or ‘ Ostrich,” 
and that hence came the sign—for the 
ostrich is an unfamiliar bird in the heraldry 
of signs. That would make it the most 
ancient hostelry in England. 

But where does the copper come in? 
you will ask. Well, here is the story, as 
related in ancient chronicles, but even 
then of an uncertain date, 

As early as the Plantagenets this was a 
great highway for the clothiers of the west, 
who camethis way with their strings of pack- 
horses loaded with bales of cloth, and who 
departed with pouches stuffed with gold. 
And these jolly clothiers spent the night 
going and returning at the guest house, 
which is now the “Ostrich.” There was 
no one to note when they came or went, 
but in time it came to be whispered among 


the clothiers that such a one had not been | 


seen on the homeward journey after pass- 
ing Colebridge. The truth was discovered 
by accident ; and here tradition comes in 


with a gruesome story of how mine host: | 


of the “Ostrich” had trapped these rich 


clothiers one efver the other till the bodies | 
of thirteen victims were on his hands, when | 


he and his accomplices determined to 
throw them into the Thames. The use of 
the copper will here be manifest without 
further explanation. On the way to the 
river one of the bodies slipped out of the 


cart unperceived. Throwing them in one } 


by one, and keeping count, there were 
twelve and no more, The murderers 
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looked at each other aghast, and began to 
dispute as to how the other body was to 
be accounted for. A Wraysbury fisher- 
man in his boat, who had. been setting 
eelwheels, and, sheltered by bushes, had 
seen the whole affair, or anyhow had 
heard the twelve sullen splashes and the 
subsequent wrangle, here incautiously 
called out: “Chuck in one of yourselves 
to make good count.” The murderers 
replied by a flight of arrows, one of which 
stuck in the boat. The fisherman rowed 
home unhurt, and next morning he sallied 
forth to Colnbrook and walked up the 
High Street carrying the arrow in his hand. 
‘You have got my father’s arrow,” cried 
a little lad, a son of mine host, who was 
playing about the door of the inn, And 
in that way these foul murders were 
detected and the murderers brought to 
justice. But the copper remained as a 
monument for future ages. 

But we have not yet exhausted the 
historical associations of Colnbrook, It 
was among these old inns that at Christ- 
mas, in the year 1400, there was a great 
gathering of nobles and chiefs who, at the 
head of forty thousand men, had declared 
for King Richard, and purposed to put 
down King Bolingbroke. They had marched 
up secretly and stealthily from the west, 
and seizing all the fords and ferries on the 
river had just missed catching the de facto 
King at Windsor, who, warned at the last 
moment, had fled with a few scared atten- 
dants to Londov, The City again proved 
itself the true king-maker, It stood firmly 
by Bolingbroke, and in a few days pro- 
vided him with a respectable army, with 
which he marched out to Hounslow Heath, 
offering battle but not daring to attack the 
confederate lords in their strong position 
behind the Coln. The lords were confident 
enough, their forcesoutuumbered the King’s, 
and Aumerle, the Duke of York’s son, had 
promised to join them at Colnbrook by the 
King’s,” or twelfth day. Then they heard 
of Aumerle’s treachery, and fearing to risk 
a battle, they retreated. But one of the 
confederate Earls held the bridge over the 
Coln, with knights and men-at-arms to 
cover the retreat of the main body, and 
was fiercely attacked by Henry, who had 
been informed of the retreat of the con- 
federate army. But the Earl held the 
bridge till nightfall, he and his faithfal 
knights, and then rode off to join the rest, 
now beyond the reach of pursuit. 

It would be a tight place for a fight at 
this present time, this little town of Coln- 





brook, which gives the impression of having 
been built on a causeway at a time when 
solid ground was scarce, so closely do the 
houses crowd upon the roadway, which is 
wide enough for its present traffic, but 
must have been blocked pretty often in 
the good old days when a hundred coaches 
passed through it daily, with other vehicles 
almost beyond counting. 

Beyond the town the road expands into 
wide, quiet loneliness, with old stables 
turned to barns, old inns to cottages ; but 
ever and again we come upon a road- 
side pump, which is in itself a monument, 
tall iron pumps generally standing on a 
mound overlooking a wide sweep of 
country, farms, villages, country houses 
scattered here and there, larks warbling 
against each other high up in the blue, and 
the soft breeze humming in the telegraph 
wires overhead, while over there roars and 
vapours a Great Western train. An 
American friend is greatly impressed with 
those pumps. “Sir, you went one better 
than the Romans when you put up them 
pumps.” And it is really a grand thing 
when you come to think of it, this great 
highway from east to west, with a pump 
every mile or so along its course, What 
nation but ours would have taken so much 
care for its horses and dumb animals in 
general? Some of the pumps are in ruins, 
but others so carefully padlocked that pro- 
bably they are still sources of supply. And 
the milestones! Here is one half-hidden 
among the honeysuckle in the hedge, a 
handsome monolith, lichen-covered and 
half-illegible as to its inscriptions. But 
here is the date, 1741—why, the Pre- 
tenders were then looming large and the 
Guelphs uneasy on their throne, the troops 
were massed on Hounslow Heath, all the 
Continent was in confusion with wars and 
rumours of wars, and we went on tranquilly 
putting up milestones along the old Bath 
road, 





ROCKETS. 


I own toa simple delight in fireworks. 
I enjoy intensely the “ pyrotechnical ex- 
hibitions” of Mr. Brock, or even of 
humbler artists, I am not averse to 
those of home-made manufacture. I 
love everywhere and always their bril- 
liant combinations and changes of colour ; 
the coruscating radiance of golden stars ; 
the glitter of many-tinted showers; the 
swift extension over wide spaces of air of 
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luminous breadths of azure, emerald, and | 
crimson; the vivid contrasts as of an 


aurora. Then the swift rise of tongues of 
flame into “the empyrean” fills my 
humble mind with gratification. I seem 


rapt into a world of feéry, where the 
serpents flash on their undulating way ; 
where the rockets mount upward with 
rapid flight; where plomes of fire unfold 
their shining feathers ; where cascades of 
fiery rain descend from above ; and Roman 
candles, and catherine-wheels, and all the 
rest of it mingle in the dazzling, bewilder- 
ing show. I never see a crowd staring 
open-eyed at the marvels of a Crystal 
Palace Thursday night without the pro- 
foundest sympathy, and no doubt! often join 
them in the prolonged ‘Oh-h-h!” which 
hails each new developement of the pyro- 
technist’s invention. Personally, of all the 
products of that invention I prefer the 
rocket. I confess to finding an ever new 
pleasure in the characteristic “ swish ” with 
which it goes aloft on its airy mission, in 
the suddenness with which it expends its 
concealed stores, and then falls back upon 
earth in silence. And being in my humble 
way a moralist, it sometimes recalls to my 
mind the lesson of “vaulting ambition,” 
of attempt and failure, embodied in the 
popular phrase about “going up like a 
rocket and coming down like a stick,” It 
is true there are several points of view from 
which a pyrotechnical exhibition might 
be made to yield to the philosopher some 
striking and perhaps useful analogies, but 
as I go to it for the frank purpose of 
enjoyment, I never care to disappoint 
myself by wandering off into dreary tracts 
of moralising. With the rocket, however, 
a@ moral association seems inevitably to 
suggest itself, 

The fact is, the rocket display is not 
confined to gala occasions. Like the poor, 
tis for ever with us. Going up like a rocket 
and coming down like a stick is a daily per- 
formance with which most of us—some, I 
fear, from actual experience—are well 
acquainted. It takes place, perhaps, in 
our family, or at all events among our 
friends, and we hail each. repetition, like 
the Crystal Palace crowd, with a long- 
drawn “Oh!” When brought by stress 
of circumstance, and not originating in 
crass vanity or ill-considered ambition, it 
is impossible not to sympathise with 
failure, because, who knows !—one day it 
may befall ourselves. I am reminded of 
those poor Scotch youths whom the 
injudicious partiality of their parents forces 





into the ministry, though they are without 
a shred of qualification. Lo, one day, the 
neophyte rises in the pulpit to preach his 
‘trial sermon.” His tongue cleaves to the 
roof of his mouth—in vain he racks his 
brains for an idea—and, after stammering 
out a few incoherent sentences, he sits 
down with the brand upon him of “a 
stickit minister.” Mrs, Oliphant has more 
than once described this melancholy 
failure. For such our pity is forthcoming. 
So is it also for the young versifier, who is 
happy in his secret worship of the Muse, 
until one day he reveals his occupation to 
foolish friends, who urge him to print and 
publish. In a fow weeks appears a volume 
of “Verses on Various Occasions,” or 
“ May-weeds and May-flowers,” or ‘ Tor- 
tures of the Heart,” and the luckless 
creature finds himself the sport and 
laughter of unfeeling critics. Such failures 
as these, however, are hardly ‘ rockets.” 
They never get off the ground, but 
smoulder and fizzle away in impotent 
effort, They are the failures of feebleness 
and humility, not of inept vanity or exag- 
gerated egotism, and gods as well as men 
compassionate them. 

Bat let us turn to Mr. Windbag 
Bvuneeby, the rich contractor of Gotham. 
Gifted with an almost inexhaustible fund 
of conceit, and an inordinate restlessness 
of temper, he takes what is called a 
‘leading part” in local affairs. He talks 
incessantly of “economy” and “efficiency,” 
finds out every little item of what he 
thinks municipal waste, loses no oppor- 
tunity of proclaiming his sympathy with 
“my friends and brother-workmen,” and 
at length rises to the Mayor’s chain of 
office. During the next twelvemonth, he 
gives good “feeds,” figures as a large 
subscriber to all well-advertised schemes 
and charities, perhaps procures the town 
the honour of a Royal visit, and is rewarded 
by his grateful fellow-citizens with an 
invitation to stand for the borough at the 
next election. He accepts, and his local 
influence carries the seat. With a flourish 
of trumpets from his toadies, he starts off to 
London, is duly introduced to the Speaker, 
shakes hands with him, and at once pre- 
pares to justify the sanguine predictions 
of his Gotham friends. Alas, what a 
miserable collapse! His empty discon- 
nected platitudes will not do in the House 
of Commons. The rocket which went up 
with such celeriiy has come down with 
equal swiftness—and there lies the stick. 

Then there is young Augustus Mummer. 
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Not long ago he figured in private circles 
as a great tragedian. He belonged to half- 
a-dozen amateur clubs, and by dint of 
assiduous self-assertion contrived to mono- 
polise the leading réles, He was ready at 
any time, if he were offered the principal 
part, to play for charities or at private 
entertainments. His conversation invariably 
took on a theatrical flavour. He was learned 
—at least he said so—in the art of making- 
up. He knew, or professed to know, the 
leading London “ pros.,” speaking of them 
with a pleasant familiarity. -He would tell 
you that he had been to see Blank in his 
great part the other night, but was quite 
disappointed. ‘ My dear fellow, he’s not 
in it; doesn’t feel it from first to last. If 
he hadn’t been written up by his hired 
hacks, he’d have long ago gone to smash. 
Just come down to the Thespian next 
Saturday and see me play it. I flatter 
myself I can show Blank the way, with 
something to spare.” There were certain 
of Mummer’s admirers who declared him 
equal to Irving. Others affirmed that he 
could give odds to Willard ; while others 
protested that he came up to the good old 
Macready standard—of which, as Macready 
ceased playing before they were born, their 
knowledge must have been supernatural. 
At last he got himself engaged to play the 
leading part in a new drama produced at 
a matinée. He ranted and strutted, he 
mopped and mowed, but his exertions 
were useless. The audience detected his 
incapacity, and received him with fatal 
coldness, until his complacent egotism, 
combined with his conspicuous ineptitude, 
provoked his hearers into wrath, and amid 
a scene of “indescribable confusion ”—as 
the papers say after a column of description 
—the curtain fell. The rocket went up 
with a splutter, and came down with a 
stick. 

One sees a good deal of this rocket 
business in the financial world. You 
knew Robinson some time ago, as, per- 
haps, a clerk in a stockbroker’s office. 
Suddenly you hear of him as living in 
a big house in a big square at the West 
End. He has the reputation of being 
a millionaire; has made a great coup 
with the Patent Grindstone Company; 
gives grand balls and dinners, and at a gar- 
den party the other day was honoured with 
the presence of a Royalty. A few 
months, and the big house is shut up, 
the Patent Grindstones grind no more, 
and the Royalty has forgotten that 
there ever was a Robinson; and the 





Lord Chief Justice, in an action brought 
against the ci-devant stockbroker’s clerk, 
transfixes him with two or three sarcasms 
in his best manner, The rocket went up 
with brilliant effect; but, alas, it has 
come to the usual end of rockets! In 
literature, or art, or fashion, the issue 
is always the same. There is nothing 
permanent about your rockets; they last 
no longer than a professional agitator’s 
vogue. Better to burn ateadily like a 
farthing candle, or Price’s night - lights, 
than to go up like a rocket and come down 
like a stick, Yet I confess there is 
nothing attractive in the glimmer of a 
farthing candle, and the splendour of one 
of Price’s night-lights is undoubtedly 
confined to a limited area; so that the 
flashing, sparkling, soaring rocket has 
much the best of it to the eye, and will 
always prove, I fear, the most attractive. 
The young, when they see it cleaving 
the air like a lightning-flasb, do not 
mind them of the fugitiveness of its 
brilliant career; do not, unfortunately, 
remember the stick. How should they, 
nowadays, when there is such a blaze 
and din of fireworks all around; when 
the welkin—to soar into poetry—is every- 
where bright with their reflected lustre ; 
when competing and contending rockets 
jostle against one another, and play the 
very deuce with sobriety of judgement? 
In Vanity Fair we are all for the prezent ; 
the past is as if it had never been, an 
the fature is as if it never would be. 
So the fireworks will continue to dazzle 
with their beautiful, fascinating play of 
colours; and in spite of reason and 
experience, we shall applaud with all 
our might and maipv, as we gaze upon 
the delusive, bewildering flight upwards 
of those fated Rockets. 





WASHING-DAY ON A WESTERN 
RANCH. 


THERE is no excitement to be looked 
for in this article; nothing of the wild joy 
and freedom of Western life; nothing of 
the boundless prairie, with its rolling 
bluffs; nothing of mountain caiioms or 
snowy peaks, which lie white beneath the 
burning sun all the year round. This is 
merely a full, true, and particular account 
of a day’s work upon a Western ranch, 
written from a woman’s point of view, and 
being a record of all she had to do in it. 
As a rule I have wished to look at my 
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Western life from its outdoor aspect, in 
fact, I think, most people do so, and so 
much is said and written about its freedom 
from petty care, of the enjoyment of 
‘loping for miles upon a broncho over a 
vast prairie flaming with many-coloured 
blossoms, of the berry expeditions in the 
fall, and the many social gatherings in 
the way of dime parties and basket dances 
in the winter, that people who only hear 
of the life from this one point of view 
forget that there is quite another way of 
looking at it, and begin to think it is all a 
huge joke and everlasting picnic amongst 
most picturesque scenery, day in, day out. 

But, as a matter of fact, there is plenty 
of work to be done, and only one pair of 
hands, as a rule, to doit. Even a little four- 
roomed wooden shanty is not to be kept 
clean and tidy without some trouble, and, 
therefore, I am going to beg for patience, 
patience for a whole day’s record of ranch 
house-work. I am afraid it will seem 
very slow and commonplace, but where 
you can get no house help it is just as 
much a part, and sometimes a very im- 
portant part, too, of the life out West 
as “cutting out” cattle, or camping in 
mountain parks, This shall be an account, 
too, of the day I used to find the hardest 
in the week, namely, washing-day. 

I must premise, to begin with, that 
when I first joined my brothers upon their 
ranch I had very little practical knowledge 
of household affairs. I certainly held a 
school of cookery certificate ; could make 
clear soup, jellies, curry, and other made 
dishes ; but of baking, washing, churning, 
cleaning grates and knives, I was pro- 
foundly ignorant, I thought that the 
greater cookery included the less, and 
that nothing could be easier than to roast 
and boil, but my ideas received a cruel 
shock when I learnt that the Western beef 
gave so little dripping that it was far too 
valuable to be wasted upon basting meat, 
and that it was the custom to pour water 
into the bakiig-tin and baste your joint 
with that! And as for the weekly wash, 
I hated it; no other word can describe my 
feelings upon the subject ; and although 
in time it became far easier to me than it 
did at first, I never saw Monday come 
round without a feeling of horror. Still, 
it had to be done, and there was no one 
else to do it, and it would not have been 
fair to the boys to have put it out at 
a dollar and a half a dozen. I must do 
them the credit to say that they offered, 
and were willing to do so, but my pride 





would not allow me to say yes. I had 
come out to be a help, and not a hind- 
rance, and what other women could do I 
could. 

Still, the poor fellows had something to 
put up with in the begianing, I must own, 
although they took it all most good- 
naturedly. 

First of all, with the very best intentions 
in the world, I boiled their flannel shirts 
till they were very nice and clean, beauti- 
fully clean, I will say that for myself. For 
the reat, suffice it to say that the said shirts, 
after having been submitted to my kind 
operations, were given away to a small boy 
of ten, whom they fitted very comfortably 
indeed. I remember now my grief at their 
shrinkage, in fact I believe I wept bitterly, 
but the boys were very good and kept the 
matter a profound secret. 

Onxe lives and learns, and in time I 
washed very respectably, but one thing 
‘“‘ bested ” me to the last, and that was the 
starched things; so I used to make yeast, 
at which I was very successfal, for a neigh- 
bour, in return for which she would starch 
up the boys’ collars and cuffs four times a 
year, which, as they only wore them to go 
to church or Denver, was sufficiently often. 
As for me, I wore lace, I could manage to 
get that up very decently, and did without 
collars and cuffs, dearly as I loved them, 
till my return to civilisation. 

Monday was the universal washing-day 
on all thé ranches, and this custom had its 
advantages, as no one was likely to come 
and see you. Many people, however, when 
they had blankets to wash would do that 
upon a Sunday, as then the men 
were available to help, and washing 
blankets is exceptionally heavy work for 
a@ woman single-handed. The men-folk 
upon a ranch were, as a rule, during the 
summer months, far too busy to lend 
much of a helping hand in house-work. 
My boys, I must say, were very good in 
the helping line. I only had to kill and 
pluck a chicken three times all the months 
I was in the States, and I should not have 
done that only it had been forgotten, and 
the boys were coming home hungry and 
there was nothing else for them to eat. 
So I did it in despair, and I think I 
suffered more than the poor fowls did. 

As Monday was washing-day it necessi- 
tated Saturday being a very heavy day for 
me, as I had not only the Sunday to cook for, 
but Monday also had to be provided for, 
and bread had to be baked to last over 
the three days. I am afraid Monday’s 
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menu was never a very varied one; it 
consisted of a pie or stew, according to the 
time of year, and a fruit tart. Cream, 
butter, and eggs we had plenty of ; there 
was usually also a ham in cut, and some 
cold meat left from Sunday’s joint, so we 
managed to get through the day without 
any extra cooking. Sometimes, indeed, if 
I felt very energetic, or the weather was 
cold, I would cook up something hot for 
supper, but I was usually, on washing-days, 
far too “dog-gone tired,” as the Western 
saying goes, and would be too glad to 
creep off to bed after supper, for on those 
days the boys always washed-up for me, 
So the preparations for the weekly wash 
always began on Saturday, on which day, 
too, I would slice up a bar or two of soap 
into fine shavings, and putting them upon 
the fire with a little water, make a jolly of 
them. Then on Sunday evening the boys 
would pull up the water for me and fill 
the tubs, and I would put the clothes in to 
soak all night, with a plentiful supply of 
the soap jelly. This particular June night 
I am writing about seemed a shorter night 
than usual. I felt as if I had only just 
gone to bed and closed my eyes when I 
heard the boys give a shout to wake me; 
it was four in the morning and bright 
sunshine as usual. 

It was Jack’s turn to fetch the cows in 
for milking from the buck pasture, for at 
that time we were making thirty dollars a 
month by milking for a creamery, and I 
heard him go off to the corral to fetch his 
horse, the two dogs barking round him 
as he did so, whilst the four a.m. train 
rushed past upon the Santa Fé track, 
rocking the shanty as it flew by. All the 
world seemed to be awake ; it was clearly 
no use to try and sleep again, and presently 
came the creaking of the buckets in the 
well, and the splash of water as Charlie, 
whose turn it was to see to the house 
chores, was filling ihe kettle and wash- 
boiler. The crackling of wood, too, was 
heard in the stove; the fire was evidently 
lighted. It was Monday morning, and 
washing-day, and it was going to be a 
steaming hot day, too, so the sooner I got 
to the work on hand the better. 

When I entered the kitchen the fire was 
roaring up the stove pipe, steam was 
beginning to come out of the boiler, and 
to my joy the kettle also was on the boil. 
I promptly made some coffee and cut 
bread-and-butter. We always had “little 
breakfast” before we did the morning’s 
work; the boys liked something before 





milking, and to tell the truth I was also 
glad of a cup of coffee before I set to 
work, By the time the coffee was ready 
they came in, and after being fed they 
each took up a couple of milking-buckets 
and went off to the corral. 

Then the wash began; the boiler was 
dozed with a liberal supply of the soap 
jelly, or ley, as it was cailed, and all the 
first lot of things that had been put in 
soak overnight were wrung out, and rubbed 
up and down, with the aid of soap and cold 
water, upon a wooden washboard, then put 
through the wringer again and consigned 
to the boiler, where they were allowed to 
boil for about twenty minutes in the 
soapy water. The twenty minutes over, 
they were fished out with the aid of the 
axe-handle, blued in two waters, wrung 
out, and then carried off to the clothes-line, 
or rather wire, which required to be well 
wiped down before you pegged out your 
clean things, for fear of rust. 

Those June mornings were lovely, and 
no mistake ; the time would be about half- 
past six, the sun was well up, but not 
vertical, the sky was of the deepest blue, 
with tender little fleeces of white lying 
across it here and there ; a gentle breeze, 
blowing straight off the snowy range, was 
waving the tops of the cottonwoods and 
willows upon the creek backwards and 
forwards ; it even would flap the damp 
white linen I was hanging out on to my 
face, leaving a grateful coolness, for it was 
rather hot in the kitchen with a roaring 
stove. All was quite still around in spite 
of the breeze; one could hear the cattle 
lowing in the corral, and catch the quick 
swish, swish of the milk as it fell, warm 
and foaming, into the bright tin pails, 
which gleamed like silver in the rays of 
the sun, At my feet, in the drying-ground, 
there would be, at this time of the year, 
countless little rose-trees about two feet 
high, covered with pale pink buds and 
blossoms, whilst morning glories twined 
round the drying-posts, and sometimes 
would even invade the clothes-wire, and 
have to be torn ruthlessly away. Down 
by the irrigated ditch, which divided the 
drying-ground from the corn-patch, stood 
a perfect forest of giant sunflowers, whilst 
in the extreme background Pike’s Peak 
reared his snowy head far above the dark 
and rugged Foot Hills into the sky. 

I could always fain have stayed and en- 
joyed the cool of the morning’s air till break- 
fast-time, but with that interesting meal to 
get, and a big wash on, the iuxury of 
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having a Jezy time could not be indulged 
in, and so I turned reluctantly back to the 
hot little kitchen and the big boiler. Just 
in time, too, for the stove was getting 
very low—the worst of a wood fire is 
that it requires such constant watching 
7 and stoking—and the boiler was ‘‘off the 
boil.” 

However, that was a matter that could 
be soon put to rights; a few logs put on 
and the dampers pulled out, and the 
flames were roaring all over the top of the 
stove again, and I hastened to get another 
boilerfal of things on before breakfast. 
The things were taken out of soak and 
rubbed against the washboard like the 
former ones, but before they were put in 
the boiler, it received the addition of—I 
hope this fact will shock no one—a full 
tablespoonful, perhaps even two, of 
paraffin. This custom I first heard of 
with a great feeling of repugnance; it 
seemed such a nasty liquid to put into a 
washing-boiler fall of nice clean clothes. 
But the effect of the pareffia is, in fact, 
most cleansing, and does not leave any 
odour attaching to the things, and although 
I usually washed my first boilerful with 
soap only, I always added the pareffia to 
the second, and found it cleared the things 
so beautifully that my insular prejudice 
soon wore off, and I would not have washed 
without it for worlds, it saved so much 
labour in the way of rubbing. 

Next it would be time to be thinking of 
getting breakfast ready, and as the kitchen 
was like a small furnaco, I would set the 
table in the verandah on the shady side of 
the shanty. So I mado fresh coffee and 
put half-a-dozen eggs on to boil—break fast 
on wathing-days was never a very sump- 
tuous repast—laid the table, and fetched 
the ham, bread, butter, and cream out of 
the dairy. As there was a good fire, and 
the bread would be by this time a little 
stale, I would usually make a rack of toast, 
and when the boys returned get them to 
open a can of stewed plums, for we always 
had fruit in some shape or form at break- 
fast. The boys had, by this time, had 
their morning tub in the creek, and were 
quite ready for some food. Certainly we 
had had coffee and bread- and - butter 
earlier, but we bad been up and working 
hard ever since four, and wanted some- 
thing more substantia). After breakfast, 
which took about half an hour, the boys 
had their first pipe, whilst Iran in and did 
the rooms and put fresh logs upon the 
fire. Then, while they emptied and re- 





filled the tubs for me, I cleared away and 
washed-up. Of course, busy as I was, it 
would have been much more convenient to 
have put the dirty things aside and to have 
had one wash-up of crockery at the end of 
the day. 

Bat alas! we had not too many dollars 
to spare, so had to begin with as little in 
the way of plates and dishes as we could 
well do witb, so washing-up had to be the 
rule after every meal. 

That being done, I started on the wash- 
ing again, whilst the boys were drawing 
water to fill the great zinc tank, in which 
the long, narrow cylinders of milk were 
kept to raise the cream properly. This 
process meant the drawing up of seven- 
and-twenty buckets of water twice a day 
in summer, and, as it may be supposed, 
took some little time te do, although there 
was a water-trough laid down from the 
well, which with the shanty stood upon 
higher ground, to the dairy, the water in the 
tank being let off down some still lower 
ground. By the time they had finished I 
had my second boilerful of clothes out, 
the first being perfectly dry and deposited 
in a basket to await sprinkling and 
folding. 

The boiler was then refilled for the 
third time—it took several bucketfuls to 
do it, too—and plenty of paraffin was 
added for the last lot of things, which 
comprised all the rougher elements of our 
wash, such as kitchen-cloths, ete, These I 
never troubled to rub at all, they were 
soaked overnight, wrung out, and the 
paraffin did all the rest; it was certainly a 
most wonderful cleansing medium! The 
boys had long ago departed to the corn- 
patch, so whilst the last lot of things were 
boiling—and I always gave them a liberal 
allowance of time—lI laid out a clean dress 
ready to be put on for dinner, for the last, 
and almost the heaviest part of the day’s 
work had yet to be done. 

The things were taken out, blued, and 
hung out to dry whilst the boiler was 
filled up again, with, of course, plenty of 
soap and the ever-useful paraffiz. En 
passant, I may mention that out West 
paraffin is considered a great curative 
agent, and that the Western remedy for 
rheumatism is to sleep in sheets saturated 
with the oil. I believe it is wonderfully good 
for the complaint, too, although people 
have been heard to say that the remedy 
must be worse than the disease, To 
return to my day’s work. The tubs had 
now to be emptied, and turned on to their 
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sides to dry; presently there would have to 
be a bucketful of water put into each, to 
prevent the wood from warping in the 
fierce sun. 

Then everything was turned out of the 
kitchen whilst with the aid of some of the 
water from the boiler the shelves and 
tables were scrubbed down, and also the 
great square of zinc upon which the stove 
stood, till it shone like silver. Hot work 
this, but what was to come was siill hotter, 
for the outer kitchen in which the wash 
had taken place had to be scrubbed down 
with the remainder of the boiling water. 

Do not fancy from my use of the word 
“scrub” that I was going down on my 
hands and knees to use a scrubbing-brush ; I 
merely tilted the contents of the boiler on 
to the floor, then rubbed the soapy water 
up and down with a hard brush, finally 
sweeping it all out of doors. 

Then the same process had to be gone 
through again with some cold water this 
time, and I will say when it was all done 
my floor looked beautifully white. Then 
I put the kettle on to boil again for the 
everlasting coffee, and laid the table for 
dinner in the verandah. The next thing 
to be thought of was personal comfort, 
which meant a tub in the creek, and I 
quickly undressed and got into a bathing- 
dress, and, wrapping a dust cloak round me, 
trotted off to our bath-room. Ob, how 
deliciously cool it was in the water under 
the shade of the cottonwoods! The very 
water-snakes felt nice and icy as they 
curled round one’s limbs, for I had been so 
hot all that morning that I would have liked 
to stay in the creek all day if only I could 
have had my dinner brought me; but that 
was not to be thought of, so I hastened 
back, Then, with clean clothes and a clean 
print dress I felt a new creature and much 
refreshed, ready even to cope with the 
horrid flies, the summer pest of the 
country. For they had covered the dinner- 
table, the white cloth was black with them, 
and they sat upon the serviette rings a 
dozen thick; clearly we should have no 
peace once the food appeared under present 
circumstances. What wasI to do? The 
little kitchen was out of the question, it 
felt like a small Inferno. Suddenly an 
idea struck me; why not dine in the dairy ? 
It was cool enough, for it was in two 
storeys, and the lower part, which was used 
for that “purpose, was built of stone, and 
for the sake of the milk the holesin the 
wall which did duty for windows had fly- 
netting nailed over them. I soon had the 








table spread. It was deliciously cool, if 
rather dark, and not a fly was to be seen. 

As for the food, it was there already. A 
veal and ham pie, a tart of peaches, and a 
dish of thick yellow custard, also some 
cucumber. All cold, of course; but we 
managed to make a very fair meal, and the § 
coolness of our novel feeding-room was 
delightful after all the heat we had all of 
us been exposed to in one way or the 
other. After the dinner-things were [ 
washed-up I laid down for an hour or 
so, but not longer, as the boys were so 
busy they wanted me to take the cream 
into town for them. So about three I got 
up again, went and fetched the last lot of } 
clothes in, folded and sprinkled them well 
ready for the morrow’s ironing. Then, as 
I knew I should not be back till late, and 
must bake as well as iron next day, I set a 
pan of dough and conveyed it to the dairy 
to keep cool during the night, as the 
shanty was far too hot, and would sour it [ 
before morning. The day’s work for me } 
was nearly at ap end now. Going into town 
with the cream would be a rest ; at five we 
would have tea. From four to five was 
a pretty hard day for me, and I felt very 
tired, and was glad to hear the boys driving 
the cattle into the corral for milking after 
tea. Tea was no very lengthy meal, the 
boys were anxious to be off, and to tell the 
truth, so was I; they soon had the cart 
round, and the great cream can lifted in, 
and with many injunctions to bring back 
the cream money, and not to forget some 
tobacco, they saw me safely over the 
Santa Fé track, Charlie running up to 
say: “Hang the expénse, old girl, let’s 
have a couple of bottles of Lager for 
supper.” Jack more prudently shook his 
head—beer at a shilling the bottle was 
rather an expensive luxury—but Charlie 
flang a couple of quarters into my lap, and 
with a last “ Now, don’t you forget that / 
beer !” I drove off. 

It was getting cooler already; the sun 
was nearly low down on the horizon, 
although there was not much breezs as 
yet; up in the sky, far away, soared a 
great hawk, swooping towards my chicken- | 
house in search of an evening’s meal ; how 
glad I was that the fowls were all safely shut 
up! Towards the Devil’s Head and Wild 
Cat Mountains one could hear the coyotes 
beginning to howl. The long, hot June 
day was drawing to its close, and I hurried 
up, for I did not want to be very late in 
town. When the manager of the creamery 
came to take my can, he paid me for the 
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last -month’s cream, and to my joy the 
money came to thirty-five dollars, five 
in excess of what we usually got. This 
would make fifteen to bank, for we always 
kept the household expenses down to 
twenty dollars a month; how very pleased 
the boys would be! Then I went on to the 
drug store, where I got the mail, tobacco, 
and Charlie’s Lager, also expended a few 
cents upon butter-nut candy for myself. 
Most of the Western women chewed 
gum, but I did not like it much. On to 
the dry goods store next, where I laid in 
our month’s provisions, and to my joy 
found E. engaged in doing the same thing, 
80 we could drive home together. 

Shopping in a store was always a very 
leisurely proceeding—the store itself was 
half-full of quarry-mep, smoking cigars 
and buying boots—but as soon as we 
entered our obliging friend, the store- 
keeper, after we had duly shaken hands, 
attended to us, at the same time offering 
us a glass of cider, which, as we were very 
thirsty, we gladly accepted, though it was 
rather a sour compound. Also, as we were 
two ladies driving alone, he added to his 
kindness by carrying our parcels out and 
putting them into the buggy, unhitching 
our horses, and seeing us start off safely. 
It was nine o’clock and as bright as day, 
and as we left the little town behind us 
and ploughed down and up the sandy 
bank of the Platte—for river, save a few 
inches of water in the middle of its bed, 
there was none—all the trees and fences 
cast such long, strange shadows in front of 
us that our respective steeds took to 
shying, till I really thought E.’s buggy, 
which was an exceptionally light one, 
would upset, As we drove side by side, 
whenever the ups and downs of the prairie- 
road would let us, E, informed me that not 
only had she washed that day, but had 
ironed and baked as well, and I felt very 
envious, for, try as I would, I never could 
attain to doing more than wash in one 
day, for when that was over I felt far too 
tired to attempt anything else. So we 
drove on, chatting as we went, the cool 
breeze that always, in Colorado, no matter 
how hot the day has been, comes down 
across the mountains about nine in the 
evening, fanning our faces, till we had to 
part company and I went on alone, enjoy- 
ing the beauty of the perfect moonlight 
night, so bright that I could see to read 
my letters, 

The air was full of the stillness of night, 
a coyote howl and a prairie-owl hoot being 





almost the only sounds to be heard. 
Twice the stillness was broken by the 
shriek of a mountain lion prowling on 
Dawson Mountain, and three times by 
cattle-horns blown on one or the other of 
the two railway tracks, as a train rushed 
by upon the gleaming rails, leaving two 
trails behind it, one of glowing embers 
along the line, and one of flame and lurid 
smoke acroas the star-spangled sky. 

But I was rather tired, and glad when 
the shanty was reached to see it lighted 
up. The boys were home and had set 
supper. I felt I only wanted bed and 
nothing to eat, but when I got in and saw 
everything looking so cheerful I began to 
think I would like some supper also, so we 
had quite a little festival over the home 
letters and the Lager beer. 

After that we were all glad to get off to 
bed, and oh! the relief of getting one’s 
clothes off and lying down in the darkness 
and silence, whilst the occasional shrieks 
of the trains as they rushed past the 
shanty only seemed to mingle with my 
dreams, for they were both going ‘ back 
East,” that is to say, homewards, 
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A STORY IN SIX CHAPTERS. 
By JOHN AYSCOUGH. 





CHAPTER L 


Ir was not a swagger bungalow, but it 
suited us—Sir Benjamin and me—for it 
was inexpensive, and we belonged to the 
Staff Corps. There are, of course, many 
officers who belong to the Staff Corps 
because they prefer it to the Cavalry, the 
Line, the Household Troops, or the Royal 
Regiment of Artillery, just as there are 
persons who travel third-class solely on 
account of the dustiness and stuffiness of 
first, and never take hansoms because they 
can get so much more fresh air on the 
tops of omnibuses, 

But the Baronet and I do not belong to 
that lofty cless of persons, and our adhe- 
sion to the Staff Corps is rather due to 
Providence than to any overmastering 
preference of our own, It may, perhaps, 
allay suspicion as to the sincerity of this 
statement if I explain at once that Sir 
Benjamin is not actually in the enjoyment 
of either Baronetcy or Knighthood, But 
his name, really, is Brodie, and in so 
humorous a corps as that to which ha 
was gazetted on leaving Sandhurst it was 
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inevitable that he should be nicknamed 
in allusion to the late illustrious physician 
his namesake. And to the Staff Corps 
this nickname followed him. For short, 
however, one usually called him “ Ben” ; 
‘Sir Benjamin” and “the Baronet” being 
a thought too prolix for daily use. 

As for myself, I have little hope of ever 
being called Lascelles again—at all events 
by my male acquaintance. For it was my 
misfortune to share a bungalow at Poona, 
when I first came out, with a subaltern of 
the senseless name of Box—and Cox has 
stuck to me ever since. 

Oar bungalow looks out across the 
maidan to the Sepoy lines, and the A, A. 
G.’s is next door to it, so if you know 
anything of Katira you know which it is. 
On the side away from the lines the 
road skirts our compound—the road, par 
excellence, of Katara, leading everywhere ; 
to the church ; to the gymkhana ;* to the 
“ racecourse,” where we play polo; to the 
Residency ; to our mess-bungalow ; and to 
the bazaar. 

When we took it the bungalow had been 
empty some time. Its last occupant was 
known as Ananias, his other name being 
De Vesci. He died of abscess of the liver, 
and his grave is the one under the peepul- 
tree just by the vestry door. Besides 
having liver disease he had gone mad 
about the natives. He considered that 
| they had souls, and, in his opinion, they 
were cleaner and better-looking on the 
whole than Europeans of the same class. 
He spent most of his time poking about 
in the half-ruinous temples among the 
hills towards Mahableshwar; aud he 
knew five Mahratti dialects as well as I 
know the Royal Warrant for pay and 
promotion. He was as thick as thieves 
with “the Rajah,” too, and often spent 
hours with him in the palace, conversing 
in Mahratti, and otherwise forgetting him- 
self in the most un-English manner. 

Now, the ancient kingdom of Katara 
has been abolished for a quarter of a century 
and more, and the Rajah, whose time is 
spent in drinking up his pension from Her 
Majesty, however royal he may be “de 
jure,” is nothing more than Pertab Singh, 
Esquire, “de facto,” and should be treated 
accordingly. 





* In the spelling of native words I plead guilty 
to following no consistent plan. Where there is a 
traditional English form it seems to me most 
sensible to use that—‘‘bangla” would never 
suggest a bungalow to the british reader. In 


other cases I ain swayed to and fro by correctness 
# and phoneticism. 





Whereas the late Captain de Verci 
called him Rejah Sahib to his face, and 
behaved in all respects as if the fort were 
still full of Mahratti troops, and there were 
no British cantonment by the Sepoy lines 
on the road to Towli, so he died of abscess 
of the liver, and we took his bungalow. 
It contained, when we took it over, a little 
black-wood furniture, a large consignment 
of white ants, and one or two old elephant- 
trunks full of papers. These last were 
chiefly exercise-books full of closely-written 
exercises in the half-dozen Mahratti dialects 
with which poor de Vesci had muddled his 
intellect, -There were also a few washing- 
books, some army forms, and a bundle or 
so of mess bills. 

As the bungalow was supposed to be 
completely furnished, it is right to mention 
that we were also provided with a gloomy 
amell, suggestive of a badly-aired coffin, 
which perhaps first put it into poor De 
Vesci’s head to die at three-and-thirty. 

It naturally annoyed me when the 
Baronet began to monopolise a large por- 
tion of that attention which I had 
previously devoted to myself, 

It had never occurred to me to consider 
him of any serious consequence ; and any 
significance his existence possessed seemed 
to be derived from his position in reference 
to myself. I took him for granted as a 
simple providential arrangement for paying 
half the rent of my bungalow. 

It was natural, therefore, that I should 
feel it when he set up for himself, so to 
speak. 

And there was something peculiarly 
irritating in his adopting that particular 
line. 

“Cox, my boy, are you thinking of your 
mother’s grave ?” 

It was not Brodie who made the enquiry, 
in a tone of cheerful banter little suited to 
its tenor. It was Snelgrove—Captain the 
Honourabls Plantaganet Snelgrove, third 
son of the Earl of Marshalsea, who com- 
mands the detachment of British troops. 

We were at a picnic, on the top of the 
hill called Kali’s Shoulder, as one goes 
by the hill-road to Mahableshwar. The 
sun was announced to set in about ten 
minutes, and that’s what we were waiting 
for. 

“Tea” was over, and cheroots had re- 
commenced; a few men were hanging 
round the place where the food had bsen, 
as though loth to face the idea that there 
was no more vermouth to be got ; and the 





ladies were being climbed up the rocks 
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by the more energetic youths of the 
party. 

Mrs. Farmer-Copear, the doctor’s wife, 
was murmuring soft nothings to Snelgrove’s 
subaltern, one Penguin, who appeared 
much terrified by her amenities. And 
Snelgrove himself was eating a belated 
cake that had not been cleared away in 
time by the bearers; we were both lying 
on our stomachs about four feet from a 
sort of precipice, Over the brim of the 
precipice one could see ever so far away 
over nallahs and low hills, to great towering 
ghauts that built themselves up into the 
sky towards Mahableshwar. To our left 
the fort-like hills fell away towards the 
lowlands of the Konkan. 

“Cox, old chap, are you thinking of 
your mother’s grave?” 

* Last mail she was nicely, thank you.” 

“Ab, yours, no doubt, is a long-lived 
family ; she must be a very aged woman,” 
observed Snelgrove kindly, aware of my 
desire to be thought extremely young. 

“You seemed pensive,” he added ex- 
planatorily. ‘ What’s up?” 

“T was thinking at the moment of the 
Baronet, I am displeased with him.” 

“It is hard bringing them up, Look at 
Penguin now—he’s blanched with terror. 
It’s hard to have to explain everything to 
the young.” 

He jerked his head towards Mrs. 
Farmer -Copear, who was endeavouring 
to meke Penguin understand that he 
ought to take her up the rocks to look at 
that sunset, 

Penguin was, however, at that time a 
very young Officer, “ our last importation of 
Europe goods,” and not up to our simple 
ways. He had been rather religiously 
brought up, and thought Mrs. Farmer- 
Copear meant it. Besides, he was only 
nine stone four and a half, and the prospect 
of hauling thirteen stone odd up that cliff 
puzzled him. 

‘What’s Sir Benjamin about?” Snel- 
grove enquired with chastened interest. 

‘* What, indeed! Bothered if I know,” 

I drew my cheroot from my lips and 
smothered a small beast, who had jumped 
into the neighbourhood, with the hot ashes. 

“Tt’s my belief that bungalow is 
haunted. Why should they both go the 
same way? Poor Ananias, I mean, and 
now Brodie.” 

“Cox, don’t ask me to believe the 
Baronet has abscess of the liver ; think of 
his breakfasts.” 

T’ve nothing to do with his health, If 





he had abscess of the liver I should never 
throw it in his teeth, He’s going wrong 
in other ways.” 

We got up and strolled off towards the 
craggy ridge where the sunset was on 
view. 

**Not the Albatross!” exclaimed Snel- | 
grove, with Asiatic languor, perhaps, but 
really British feeling. 

“Anything but; he’s not at all amorous, 
and you know she discountenances } 
subalterns. No; it’s all that bungalow. 
He was sane enough before. I expect it’s 
hypnotised.” 

* Very likely. Do look at the Albatross 
even now, spreading her wings over 
Barlow.” 

Mies Gillingham, the Resident’s sister, 
was a very large make of lady, and very 
white and downy. Not in appearance only, 
but in manner also, she suggested the 
majestic bird after which Katara named 
her. 

Captain Barlow was seated at her 
feet. From below she appeared about to 
grasp him in her claws, and float serenely 
out with him over the precipice into space. 

“ How inattentive you are! I want to 
tell you about the Baronet.” 

“Do you think it will bore me, 
though?” he enquired solemnly anxiously. 

‘I don’t care if it does—I would prefer 
it. Just keep quiet and listen. It’s 
been going on some weeks; it began 
jast before the rains stopped. And it 
began ‘right away,’ as the Yankees say. 
One day we were in our bungalow alone 
together, and, though I had been playing 
the violin for nearly three hours, Sir 
Benjamin seemed bored and ‘dé:ceuvré,” 

* What ?” 

“French, old chap ; short of a job, you 
know. Well, all of a sudden he sat down 
by the side of a huge old elephant-trunk 
that had belonged to poor Ananias, and 
began rummaging init. Ever since that 
he’s gone wrong.” 

We had now reached the top of the 
ridge, and the sunset was in full swing. 

The Asiatic sunset is quite different 
from the Europe article in the same de- 
partment, It begins with a header, and 
the patterns are much louder. 

At our feet the ghauts fell sharply away 
for two or three thousand feet, step by 
step, till they flattened themselves into the 
narrow plain of the Konkan; but, of 
course, we could see only what was just 
beneath us—a wide gorge, out of which 
the darkness was climbing quickly up to 
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cover us. Over against us were higher 
ghauts, and behind them higher ones yet, 
red ones, standing round the sky in a 
stiff row ; these were, of course, artificial, 
cloud-ghauts, but they seemed far lumpier 
and better made than the already mystic, 
glooming ranges at their knees. Then a 
line of sea-green sky, aud a ridiculously 
unlikely row of smaller cloud-mountains 
with a neat, straight edge at the bottom, 
but very Alpine tops ; over them a yellow 
belt of sky, and the blue dome. Oaly 
the colours of an Indian sunset alter 
while you wait. The dye is swished 
on with swifter boldness and ruder grada- 
tion, untiJ, all of a sudden, the black 
curtains are hastily dragged before the 
gaudy work, and only through its tiny 
rents does any colour show. 

‘And now for the snakes,” Barlow is 
saying affably to his charmer, who looms 
bigger and whiter than ever through the 
dusk, 

* Are there snakes?” she enquires, with 
a languid affectation of surprise and alarm 
that would not deceive a baby. Miss 
Gillingham has been in India ten years, 
but she affects all the ignorance of a new 
arrival, She annually discusses the Academy 
as if she’d seen it, and always has a bound 
catalogue and pencil with her favourite 
pictures marked. 

Barlow provides her with the most con- 
solatory statistics. Of the eighty thousand 
who die annually in India from snake-bite, 
it appears, from the Captain’s statement, 
that about one-twelfth are residents of a 
fifty-mile radius whose centre is Katara. 

“ Ab, but they are all natives,” replies 
the lady, quite unmoved, and with a com- 
placency that argues a singular grasp of 
the Avglo-Indian question. 

“Not at all. The natives in these 
ghauts hardly ever die from snake-bite. 
They’re all inoculated for it when they’re 
butehas, It’s the Sahib-log who never 
recover.” 

Miss Gillingham had an instinctive sense 
that her perky little cavalier wanted to 
frighten her, and in her slow way she was 
displeased. 

“Tf you’re really alarmed I'll carry you,” 
she said calmly. 

And there could be no doubt she might 
have done £0 had she wished. 

It was almost dark, as dark as it meant 
to be all night. And it was time to start 
home. Mrs, Farmer-Copear had already 
disappeared into the gloom of the narrow 
mountaia-road that led down to Katara, 








with Penguin as “far from her as he 
could get. There were perhaps a score 
of us; two and two mostly, in Noah’s 
ark order—male and female after their 
kind, But Snelgrove and I were over, 
and we brought up the rear a hundred 
yards or so behind the Judge and Mrs, 
Second in Command. Some of the party 
had bearers with lanterns to go before } 
them, but we took our chance of the | 
snakes, supported by a trust in Providence, 
and a calculation that any snakes we might 
tread on in the dark must be reptiles of 
peculiar sweetness of disposition not to 
have already bitten the bare-legged natives, 
or the Sahib-log that had preceded us, 

‘From the day he began rummaging 
those papers he’s been on the wrong tack ; 
he’s as thick with the Rajah as poor Ananias 
was—and before this affair he’d as soon have | 
chummed up with his sweeper. And he’s 
got another native acquaintance, too.” 

I paused to light a fresh cheroot; we 
stood still, and the voices of the party 
ahead sounded strange in the utter lone- 
liness of the mountain-side ; to our right 
the ever-growing bulk of Kali’s Shoulder, 
to our left the black depths of the nallah ; 
and everywhere the mystery of the secret 
night. 

‘‘How do you know he has chummed 
up with the Rajah ?” 

As the light of my match fell on his 
face I saw that Snelgrove was listening. 
When one is being told of British officers | 
being on terms with the likes of Pertab 
Singh it is time to listen. 

‘* My dear chap, how long is it since the § 
Baronet was at polo? How long does he 
atay at the Gymkhana nowadays? Where 
have you met him in the cantonment 
lately? He must be somewhere, And 
where does he go? Where was he this 
afternoon 1” 

Down the steep hill-path we went ; the 
stones we kicked aside falling suggestively 
a few hundred feet or so into the darkness. 

“Two or three times I know he has 
been at the ‘Palace’; many more times I 
suspect it. And fancy Benjamin learning 
that hill-Mahratti that Ananias went in 
for—Benjamin, if you please, who’s never 
learned to talk yet any but the most utter 
bazaar Hindustani! He’s never in the 
bungalow five minutes before he begins 
poring over it now. He often consults 
his bearer, who’s a hill chap, about some 
phrase or idiom in the stuff. How, how 
can we expect the natives to respect us if 
we conduct ourselves in such a fashion!” 
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Snelgrove was not unmoved. 

“* Does he admit his bazaari proclivities ?” 

‘‘Not a bit! He used to be a sort of 
ingenuous blue-eyed youth, with a large, 
undiplomatic, cheery sort of mouth, and 
curly yellow hair of the frankest descrip- 
tion. He’s as close as wax nowadays, and 
j seems to have got an answer ready for any 
question one can let loose on him.” 

** Don’t answer extempore, eh? ” 

‘And he never mentions where he’s 
going, or where he’s been, or who he has 
met. If that was all I’d be sorry ; for he 
really was a nice lad, and he don’t 
seem likely to be a nice one long. Bat 
that’s not all. Rummy things have taken 
to happening in our bungalow.” 

At this period the road lost itself in a 
model marsh about half an acre scale to 
the mile; when we had found it again, I 
once more took up my parable : 

“Until four or five nights ago there was 
a@ moon; well, on Monday night, as you 
may remember, Sir Benjamin went off 
directly after mess, and muttered some- 
thing about having promised to look in at 
the Judge’s after dinner. I happened to 
do so myself half an hour later; but he 
had not got there. They said they had 
asked him ; but he didn’t turnup. About 
eleven I strolled home and found our 
bungalow empty. He had not been there 
either; but then a rummy thing took 
place. I was standing in our verandah, 
and, as it happened, was looking out over 
the bit of maidan towards the Towli road ; 
the moon was pretty bright, and who should 
come walking across the open but our 
friend the Baronet: but not alone! Close 
beside him was a figure I’ve grown 
too familiar with of late — Kalbadévi 
Rao, the priest. Don’t you know him? 
Oh, he’s a sort of chaplain-in-ordinary to 
Rajah Singh, A Brahmin of the worst 
sort—half-Anglicised, yet hating us like 
poison, young, as sharp as a needle, in- 
sinuating—yes, and very good-looking, 
Well, he was walking home with my 
stable-companion, if you please, between 
eleven and twelve at night. When 
they got to the other side of the cactus- 
hedge, Mr. Kalbadéri slipped behind. I 
-saw him lay his lean fingers on each side 
of Brodie’s face for about a dozen seconds, 
then he gave a low laugh, and disappeared. 
Me, of course, he could not see, for I was 
in the shadow of the verandah, and the 
bangalow looked empty with no light in it, 
They had been quite silent before, and had 
walked rather quick and straight on. The 





instant that young villain took his hands 
off Brodie’s face, the Baronet gave a weird 
howl like a dog does sometimes in its 
sleep.” 

“Always kick my dog when he does 
it!” 

** Well; and then he reeled forward—as 
drunk as a fool! He came stumbling 
through the gap in the cactus-hedge, and 
staggered across our compound with his 
long legs going all ways. And he 
seemed horribly bad, too. Finally he 
sprawled over altogether, and I had to go 
and get him up. He’s not much smaller 
than I am, and it was none so easy to get 
him in, but I did get him in, and there he 
lay on a long chair in the middle of the 
bungalow, his long legs flickering about, 
his face like tallow, and a clammy sweat 
all over him. I took his temperature ; it 
was nearly a hundred and four.” 

“Did he seem ashamed ?” 

“Deadly. His eyes shifted every way 
but where they would meet mine; and he 
seemed to wish me to think him drunk. 
But if he was drunk, it was from nothing 
he had _ taken. 
You may laugh, but it was some unearthly 
rascality of that Kalbadévi.” 

I had no sooner got the words out of 
my mouth than a horrible night-jar flew 
against it; flew against it with such force 
that my lips and teeth were driven into 
each other most unpleasantly. 

‘*Hulloa! That’s rum, too!” I muttered, 
putting my hand up to my mouth in some 
irritation, 

We had stood still for a moment, and 
Snelgrove stooped down ; from the ground 
at my feet he picked something up. 

‘Good Heaven! It’s dead,” he said 
incredulously. ‘And it was dead long 
before it hit against your face, Cox.” 

“Then some one flang it at my face,” I 
observed stupidly, with a peculiar and 
uncomfortable rising of the skin. 

What a clear way you have of putting 
things!” he answered, but neither did his 
voice sound specially complaisant. 

In the darkness of a moonless night, on 


‘an Indian hill-path, with a jungle-clad 


mountain rising precipitously on one hand, 
a very narrow road with an abrupt drop 
of some hundreds of feet into a pitch-dark 
nallah on the other, and an invisible 
eavesdropper flinging carrion at one’s face 
with a very creditable accuracy of aim, 
certainly the position from the point of 
view of cheery snugness had capabilities of 
improvement, 


It was bedevilment,: 
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“Nor is that the only rummy circum- 
stance in connection with our bungalow,” 
I began again, when we had walked on 
for seven or cight minutes in meditative 
silence. 

“Ah, but don’t you think, Cox, the 
rumminess of our own recent circumstances 
is almost enough for the present? Too 
much rumminess makes me a little jumpy, 
thank you.” 

But as I knew I should go on thinking 
about it, and it appeared to me more 
sociable to think aloud, I did not yield to 
this weakness on his part. 

“The other peculiarly ram business was 
last night. You know I paint, of 
course ¢” 

“On my honour I never guessed it. 
With a complexion like yours I should 
have thought id 

“May I—in your own best interests— 
may I beg you not to be funny, Snelgrove ? 
Suffice it to say I do paint. Were it not 
for my devotion to the violin I should pro- 
bably paint rather uncommonly well.” 

‘Why not try?” suggested my friend, 
with an unnecessarily earnest desire to 
encourage in me an exclusive attention to 
the silent art of painting. 

But this insinuation it was beneath me 
to notice. 

“ Last night,” I continued, ‘I got back 
to our bungalow an hour or so earlier than 
usual, for 1 had some company accounts to 
finish, and I went in through my bath- 
room on the mess side of the bungalow, 
stopped to put on some slippers in my 
own room, and then went through Brodie’s 
to the big room where we generally sit. 
In the middle of it was our friend, paint- 
ing industriously.” 

Snelgrove was too 
sufficiently impressed. 

‘But he can’t paint, you know,” I 
added, “and he was painting by lamp- 
light—painting a regular picture! I stood 
still to watch him. Where I was it was 
quite dark, except for one stream of light 
that came through the curtain ; the light 
of the lamp fell- fall on his picture, and I 
could see he must have been painting for 
some time, though anything to equal the 
speed and decision with which he clapped 
on the colours I never saw. But his face 
was a good deal more surprising than the 
picture ; his eyes seemed to blaze as if he 
were on fire, and the flame came out 
through them——” 

“Ts your bungalow insured?” enquired 
Snelgrove, with pitiable frivolity, 





ignorant to be 





‘‘ His cheeks were ash-colour, and they’re 
red enough generally; his lips were drawn 
back as if he were in pain, and his whole 
air was haggard — indescribably haggard 
—and wretched-looking. He never looked 
around for a moment; his eyes moved 
backwards and forwards from the palette 
to the canvas, and glanced nowhere else. 
A very unpleasant feeling of secrecy and 
stealthiness came over me, and I was just 
going on into the room when something 
else attracted my attention, and made me 
stay where I was. Something was knocked 
over, and fell on the floor; not by 
Benjamin, either. Something by the 
window. Of course my eyes went in that 
direction, and there, leaning in with his 
elbow on the sill, was——” 

In spite of myself my voice dropped, 
and, in spite of himself, Snelgrove came 
closer to my side. 

“Not Kalbadévi Rao?” he murmured 
stealthily. 

“Yes ; he was watching poor Brodie as 
a cat does a mouse, and his eyes seemed to 
feast on that picture. I tell you, Snel, 
the expression of that young man’s face 
was the most horribly evil thing I ever 
saw. One has seen some sweet visages at 
Port Said; but, handsome as he is, his 
face looked more repulsive than all of them 
put together. Suddenly there came a 
diversion to this cat-and-mouse scene; 
some fellows were coming down the road, 
and we heard the click of our compound 
gate as if they were coming in. Before I 
knew what he was going to do, the 
Brahmin was in the room by Brodie’s side 
and out again; the picture was gone, the 
Hindu was gone, and Brodie was standing 
up with his hands to his head, his teeth 
chattering, and his forehead wet with per- 
spiration; he reeled about, and one would 
have sworn he was drunk for a minute or 
two. However, he staggered to the sofa 
and lay down, shivering horribly, and 
for five minutes seemed quite unable to 
speak.” 

“ Did he speak then? Tell you what he 
meant by it?” 

“ Anything but. He was as mysterious 
as a Cabinet Minister. And he’s not at 
all dark by nature; it makes it all the 
uncannier.” 

“ Have you any theory about it all?” 

** None whatever, except that Kalbadévi 
Rao is at the bottom of it all. But what 
his game is I have no sort of idea,” 

The hill-path comes out on the road 
close to the bridge, as every one knows who 
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knows Katara, and the carriages were all | might have been expected. Tinned oyster 
there waiting for us, and the white dresses | soup, tinned lobster pités, then curried 
of the saises in charge of them showing | Morghe of Asiastic growth and roast 
clearly enough through the darkness, mutton of the same, tinned partridge, 
I had not much time to spare, for I was | tinned apricots with whipped-unsweetened- 
dining with the Farmer-Copears, and it | tinned-condensed-milk-cream, tart of 
was already half-past seven. So without | tinned cranberries, tinned caviare, and 
wasting many farewells on Snelgrove, | very tinned Europe dessert with hardly a 
whom I should meet again in half an hour, | suspicion of plantains, custard apples, or 
I jumped into my trap and off we went. even mangoes. It was a most recherché 
To our right was the steep, crowned | repast. We all knew it by heart, and only 
with the fort, where now a handful of | broke down a little as to the order. 
ganners usurp the place of the old Mah-| The company was also “as per usual.” 
ratti warriors. To our left the ground | The conversation was traditional. 
slopes gently down to the bazaar, and soon A sacred buffalo had been into Mrs. 
we passed the Treasury, and a road lead- | Farmer-Copear’s compound during the 
ing by some fine old peepul-trees to the | picnic this afternoon. Having over-eaten 
“ palace.” himself he had fallen asleep on the tennis- 
“ Hullo, Lascelles! give us a lift.” ground, after devouring five shrubs, four 
Under the deep shadow of one of these | of the doctor’s zaphyr-vests, and two of her 
ancients stood Brodie; and as he walked | own handkerchiefs; there she had found 
out into the road, I felt certain that|him on her return, and recounted with 
Kalbadévi Rao was standing there still. great satisfaction how she had beaten him 
Brodie got up, and my mare slipped | with a broom-handle. Mrs. Flire—they 
on again. As she did so, I looked over | all remembered Mrs. Flire—had suddenly 
my shoulder; some one in a white| gone home by the P. and O., so had 
native dress had come out of the shadow | Captain Pegg-Waller, of the P.F.F., on 
and was welking across the maidan | sick leave; he had seemed to grow ill all 
towards the palace. of a sudden after being at Murree for a 
“Hm,” I observed austerely; bat Sir} month. All sorts of new regulations for 





Benjamin took no notice, the Staff Corps. Dake of Middlesex } 


We did not talk much. Oa my part | coming out on tour; no chance, of course, 
there was a feeling of guiltiness due to | of his coming here ; but certainly going to 
consciousness of having discussed him | Poona; and so on, and so op. What 
pretty freely behind his back. Oa his| Anglo-Indian doesn’t know that ever- 
part a half sense of being in disgraco. | lasting talk ? 

Nevertheless, I was thinking of him all 


the time as we slipped along in the 
darkness, Now Ready, Price Sixpence. 


“Are you dining at the Farmer-| THE SUMMER HOLIDAY NUMBER 





Copears’ +” . 
“Yes,” he answered, almost to my ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 
surprise ; he had been 80 little in evidence, Cees ee See 
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socially, of late, 


| Author of ‘‘Cross Currents,” ‘‘A Mist of Error,” 
There were the same ge the same | wee § Valiant Ignorance,” etc. ete. 
company, and the same topics of conversa- | THE SECOND PLACE, 
tion as usual at the bungalow beyond the | By ESME STUART, 
i Author of ‘ Kestell of Greystone,” “By Right of 
Residency on the Towli road. Mrs. | safe egg ato 


Farmer-Copear was always strong 1D | And other Stories by Popular Authors. 
Europe stores, and lavished tinned pro-|, ........ 2, st. BRIDE ST, LUDGATE CIRCUS. 
visions with less obvious elation than All Railway Books‘alls, Newsvendors’, etc. 
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